ENTER   GASTELLIO

flawless and incontestable. The preface he later wrote
to this translation is a signal example of scientific and
human modesty. He admitted frankly that he did not
understand all the passages in Holy Writ, and therefore
warned the reader against putting undue confidence in
his (Castellio's) translation. The Bible was an obscure
book, full of contradictions, and what the author of this
new translation could offer was no more than an inter-
pretation, not a certainty.

But though Gastellio was able to contemplate his own
work in a humble spirit, he regarded personal in-
dependence as a jewel beyond price. Aware that as a
Hebraist, as a Greek scholar, as a man of learning, he was
nowise inferior to Calvin, he rightly regarded this lofty
kind of censorship, this authoritarian claim to "im-
prove," as derogatory. In a free republic, scholar beside
scholar, theologian beside theologian, he had no inten-
tion of sitting as pupil at Calvin's feet, or of allowing his
work to be blue-pencilled as a schoolmaster blue-pencils
exercises. Wishing to find a way out of the difficulty
without offending Calvin whom he greatly respected, he
offered to read the manuscript aloud at any time that
best suited Calvin, and declared himself ready to do his
utmost to profit by Calvin's advice and proposals. But
Calvin, as I have already said, was opposed to concilia-
tion or compromise. He would not advise, but only com-
mand. He bluntly rejected Castellio's proposal. "I told
him that even if he promised me a hundred crowns I
should never be prepared to pledge myself to discussions
at a particular moment, and then, perhaps, to wrangle
for two hours over a single word. Thereupon he departed
much mortified."

For the first time the blades had crossed. Calvin
realized that Castellio was far from inclined to submit
unprotestingly in spiritual and religious matters. Under-
neath the studied courtesy, he sensed the eternal adver-
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